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POETRY AND FREEDOM! 


EDWIN L. MILLER 
Principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit 


This is not an academic subject. It is intensely practical. 
Not from a vain or shallow thought do I mean to draw the inspira- 
tion of this address. Great is song used to great ends. The 
government has wisely ruled that the production of poetry is an 
essential industry. I am going to try to show some ways in which 
teachers of English can adapt their instruction to the present 
situation so that the teaching of poetry also may be recognized 
as an essential industry. I wish it to be said not only that the 
song that nerves a nation’s heart is in itself a deed but also that 
next to the writer of a song is the man or the woman who teaches 
it aright. 

I shall discuss first the historical relation of war and poetry; 
second, standard English poetry as produced or modified by war; 
third, the poetry of the present war; and, fourth, what we can 
and should do about it. 

The Battle of Marathon was fought 490 B.c. and that of 
Salamis 480 B.c. Aeschylus (525-456) was wounded at Marathon 
and fought at Salamis; Sophocles (495-406) as a boy danced in 
the celebration that followed Salamis; and Euripides (480-406) 
was born on the day when that great contest was won for freedom. 


*President’s address before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chi- 
cago, February 26, 1919. 
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Pindar lived 522-443. Julius Caesar freed Rome from the rule 
of the Roman aristocracy 48 B.c.; Virgil followed (70 B.c.—19 A.D.), 
Horace (65 B.c.-8 A.D.), Ovid (43 B.c.-17 A.D.). Dante (1265- 
1321 A.D.) lived in the midst of a fierce struggle for Florentine 
freedom. Crécy (1346) and Poitiers (1356) happened in the same 
generation with Chaucer (1340-1400). The Spanish Armada met 
its doom in 1588, and William Shakespeare lived 1564-1616. Napo- 
leon kept Europe in a turmoil 1796-1815; Byron lived 1788-1824, 
Shelley 1792-1822, Keats 1795-1821, Wordsworth 1770-1850. 
Browning (1812-1889) and Tennyson (1809-1892) were also 
within the sphere of Napoleon’s influence. Some irreconcilable 
Republican once said that he was not ready to assert that all 
Democrats are horse thieves, but that he was sure all horse thieves 
are Democrats. While I will not go so far as to say that all wars 
for liberty produce great poets, it does seem to be a fact that most 
great poets have been distilled in the cauldron of wars in which 
freedom’s battles have been won. 

What is the reason? Is it the stirring of the blood, the 
purification of the soul, the unshackling of the intellect, the de- 
struction of artificial and conventional concepts? Whatever the 
cause may be, we have here a fact of great pedagogical impor- 
tance. We have the opportunity, the privilege, and the duty of 
transferring the spiritual vigor caused by war to the souls of our 
pupils. Whether or not we succeed depends upon our ability to 
see visions and dream dreams. I wish to try briefly, simply, and 
humbly to make a few concrete suggestions, though they must 
of necessity be fragmentary. 

Dr. Johnson says that literature has two functions—to make 
new things familiar and to make familiar things new. The teach- 
er’s task is not dissimilar. Let us discuss first some ways in which 
she can make familiar things new. 

There is Chaucer’s knight. Five hundred years ago he lovede 
chivalrye, trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie, being in 
those respects at least 500 years in advance of the Germans of 
1918. He had ridden in Christendom and in hethenesse, the 
latter being represented by Pruce and Turkye, where he had gone 
agayn another hethen. The phrase another hethen has always 
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hitherto puzzled me; now I know he meant a Prussian. Nor 
must we forget the yong Squyer, who had been somtyme in Chiva- 
chie, in Flaundres, in Artoys, and in Picardie. Henceforth those 
old words shall have a new meaning and Chaucer’s verse a fresh 
significance. Forevermore to American ears those words are as 
full of meaning as Lexington and Yorktown. Thank God for 
Geoffrey Chaucer! And remember that, in the year of our Lord 
1376, Geoffrey Chaucer, Englishman, shows us an England that 
had reached a degree of culture and gentility which today in 
certain European nations is stil] unintelligible. 

Let us pass to Shakespeare. In Richard II, Act 2, Scene 1, 
is this passage, which henceforth to at least one American will 
mean as much as Yankee Doodle or Dixie: 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself 
Against infestion and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
The land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 


This is a good passage to call, I think, to the attention of our 


children. So is this one from Henry V, Act III, Scene r. 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostrils wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noble English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 
Dishonor not your mothers. 


Macbeth in the main is a terrible and strictly up-to-date 
picture of vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself and falls on the 
other side. I say in the main, for the last four years have taught 
us that at least one sentence in the play is a lie: 


Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
To top Macbeth. 
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Indeed, beside some modern monarchs he was young in deed and 
essentially nobler. At all events he did not run away to Holland 
and he did die like a soldier: 
Blow, wind; come, wrack; 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 

But, aside from these slight differences, the old tragedy teems 
with modern instances. Is this sentence, for example, a description 
of one of our own cootie-chasing friends or of a Prussian general. 

The multiplying villanies of Nature 

Swarm upon him ? 
Is not this a true saying about President Wilson: 

Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness ? 
Have you heard the German professors who invented poison gas 
better described than here. 


We but teach 
Bloody instruction, which, being taught, 
Return to plague the inventor ? 


How many times might not Wilhelm IT have thought: 
I am in blood 
Stepped in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


And may we not now when all is said and done say, “So fair 
and foul a day I have not seen”’ ? 
At this time Milton’s Sonnet XVII, To the Lord General 
Cromwell, is of special significance. In part it runs thus: 
Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only but detraction rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
. .  .  . Yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War. 


The description of the fallen angels in Book I of Paradise Lost 
reads strangely like a catalogue of Wilhelm and his followers. 
Here is the Kaiser: 


First Moloch, horrid King, besmear’d with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears, 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that past through fire 
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Tohisgrimidol. . . . . 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven and from eternal splendors flung 
For his revolt. 


Hindenburg follows: 


Which when Beélzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspéct he rose, and in his rising seemed 

A pillar of state: deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic though in ruin. 


Milton’s description of hell surpasses any modern picture as 
a true description of invaded France and Belgium. 
Huge affliction and dismay. 


The dismal situation waste and wild; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace, flamed; yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades. 

ie Se A hill 

Torn from Pelorus or the shattered side 

Of thundering Aetna, whose combustible 
And fuelled entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singéd bottom, all involved 

With stench and smoke. 


And in Book IV we find the Kaiser in soliloquy: 


Me miserable! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
O then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 





Though omitting much, there is one poem which we cannot 
at this time leave unmentioned. It is Collins’ ‘Ode 1746.” 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By al] their country’s wishes blessed ? 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 


Burns died before the Napoleonic era had been revealed in 
its true character, but there are at least three of his poems which 
have at this time a fresh significance for the nations that have 
warred for freedom. The first is ‘‘ Bannockburn”’: 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe; 
Liberty’s in every blow! 

Let us do or die! 


The second is “Does Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat?’ It 
contains at least one immortal quatrain: 


The Nith shall run to Corsicon 
And Criffel sink in Solway 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 
On British ground to rally. 


The third is his “Ode for General Washington’s Birthday”’: 


No Spartan tube, no Attic shell, 
No lyre Aeolian I awake; 
’Tis Liberty’s bold note I swell; 
Thy harp, Columbia, let me take! 
See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
A broken chain exulting bring, 
And dash it in a tyrant’s face 
And dare him to his very beard 
And tell him he no more is feared, 
No more the tyrant of Columbia’s race. 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 
Columbia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van; 
Ye know, and dare maintain, the royalty of man! 


It is not, however, until we come to the Napoleonic poets 
that we feel how close is the analogy between the past and present. 
By the Napoleonic poets I mean the poets of England who lived 
for twenty years in the dread of that vast tyrant, and who rejoiced 
as we rejoice in their emancipation from that terror. Byron and 
Wordsworth are full of passages that since 1914 have taken on a 
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new meaning, while in Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, Southey, and 
Shelley there are words on which the fires of France and Belgium 
throw a new and fearful light. 
In 1914, while the Huns were sweeping over Belgium, for 
example, one often thought of Byron’s description of Greece: 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust. 
—Childe Harold, Il, 84 
But at this there would rush into one’s mind as a wholesome anti- 
dote those noble lines from ‘‘The Giaour’’: 
For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
And scarcely less were the power and the comfort of the line in 
“Marino Faliero,” ‘They never fail who die in a great cause.” 
Byron also describes in one tremendous line the Prussian, 
A nation swollen with ignorance and pride; 


in another the motives of the Prussian autocracy, 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell; 


and in a third the answer of nature to the ruin wrought by man, 
How that red rain has made the harvest grow! 


He hates war and says 


The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 


He also feels and voices a stern contempt for military fame: 
Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch; I knew a man whose loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Grose. 


He despises kings as heartily as an American: 


But never mind! God save the king, and kings, 
For if he don’t I doubt if men will longer. 


And he seems to rise upon the wings of prophecy in at least two 
passages. This is one: 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again 

Until a day more dark and drear 

And a more memorable year 

Should give to slaughter and to shame 

A mightier host and haughtier name, 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall. 
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This is the other: 
Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder storm against the wind! 

Of all these Napoleonic poets Wordsworth on this theme as 
on others is probably the most illuminating. He sees it steadily 
and sees it whole with a large charity and tolerance. In one 
stanza he described Rob Roy, the eagle, and the Kaiser: 

The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


As Burns could not hate even the devil Wordsworth cannot exactly 
hate Napoleon. In 1801 he wrote: 

I grieved for Bonaparte, with a vain 

And an unthinking grief. The tenderest mood 

Of that man’s mind—what can it be? What food 

Fed his first hopes? What knowledge could he gain? 
What more exact analysis of the soul of William Hohenzollern 
could one imagine? Of Toussaint L’Ouverture, Wordsworth 
writes words that apply with equal force to a million martyrs 
who, since 1914, in the great cause of human freedom have been 
ferried by the grimmest of all boatmen across the gloomiest of 


all rivers: 
Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Could there be a finer epitaph for Edith Cavell ? 

When Napoleon overran Switzerland, as William overran 
Belgium, Wordsworth wrote of the former in words that apply 
with equal force to the latter: 


Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty voice. 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice; 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

There came a tyrant and with holy glee 

Thou foughtst against him, but hast vainly striven. 
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This difference there is, however: Belgium has not vainly striven, 
nor shall British freedom die. As Wordsworth writes, 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, with pomp of waters, unwithstood, 
Should perish. .... In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old. 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


Here was high courage, but in 1806, while England faced still 
greater disasters, he rose to a higher level: 


Another year! Another deadly blow! 

Another mighty empire overthrown! 

And we are left or shall be left alone, 

The last that dare to struggle with the foe. 

’Tis well. From this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought. 
That we must stand unpropped or be laid low, 

O dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 


There is much more in Wordsworth that demands quotation, but 
time forbids. It must be added, however, that, as Wordsworth 
in 1802 said, 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour, 

England hath need of thee, 


England from August, 1914, to November, 1918, might have said, 


Wordsworth, thank God that thou art living now, 
England hath need of thee, 


for, whoever faltered, he remained steadfast in the belief that 
“not without hope we suffer and we mourn.” 

“‘King-deluded Germany” is one of Shelley’s phrases. Cow- 
per was a patriot and a democrat. ‘‘England, with all thy faults 
I love thee still, my country,” he said; and also, “But war’s a 
game which, were their subjects wise, kings would not play at.” 
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In Campbell one finds several passages that mean more now than 
they did in 1914. For instance: 


O bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fell. 


Ye Mariners of England! 
That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe! 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 

For the deck it was their field of flame, 
And Ocean was their grave. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves; 
Her home is on the deep. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 


Coleridge wrote—and it is not his least title to our gratitude: 


Bear witness for me, whereso’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


These lines are in his “‘Ode to France.” The whole poem applies 
with almost equal force to Russia now. 


And what, I said, though Blasphemy’s loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance strove! 
Though all the fierce and drunken passions wove 

A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream! 

Ye storms, that round the dawning East assembled, 

The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light. 
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To compare Napoleon even by implication with William 
Hohenzollern seems highly inappropriate, yet several poems that 
appeared about the time of the former’s abdication may claim 
our attention at this time. Among these are two sonnets by 
Shelley entitled “Feelings of a Republican on the Fall of Bona- 
parte’; Sir Walter Scott’s “The Field of Waterloo’”’; Words- 
worth’s “‘Ode 1814,” “Sonnets Occasioned by the Battle of 
Waterloo,”’ “Ode 1815,” and “Ode The Morning of the Day 
Appointed for a General Thanksgiving, January 18, 1816”; and 
Byron’s “Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte.” All are worth reading 
in their entirety; the following passages to me are especially 
interesting: 


I hated thee, fallen tyrant! 
3 . ‘ : ; ; I know 
Too late, since thou and France are in the dust 
That Virtue owns a more eternal foe 
Than Force or Fraud: Old Custom, Legal Crime, 


And bloody Faith, the foulest birth of Time. 
—SHELLEY. 


Stern tide of Time! through what mysterious change 
Of hope and fear have our frail barks been driven. 
—Scort. 


But man is thy most awful instument 


In working out a pure intent. 
—WorDsworTH. 


’Tis done—but yesterday a King! 
And arm’d with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject—yet alive! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d the earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend has fallen so far. 


The desolator desolate! 

The victor overthrown! 
The arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own! 
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Is it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope ? 
Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a prince—or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 


Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes, one—the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeath the name of Washington 


To make man blush there was but one! 
—BYRON. 


At least two of Tennyson’s poems at this time deserve increased 


In “England and America 1782” he says: 


Strong mother of a Lion-line, 
Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee! 


“Hands All Round”’ henceforth deserves to be often in the minds 
of Americans. Here is one lesson for us: 





That man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 


That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the mouldered branch away. 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood; 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs; 
O speak to Europe through your guns; 
They can be understood by kings. 
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In the Century Magazine, for December, 1918, Nelson Collins 
prints a valuable article on ‘‘The Poet of the War.” The poet 
meant is Swinburne. Using “‘Songs before Sunrise”’ as a founda- 
tion, Mr. Collins makes out an interesting case. 

In the January, 1919, Atlantic Monthly there is an article 
called ‘‘The Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling” by 
Katharine Fuller Gerould. The most striking idea in this paper 
is that in “The Truce of the Bear’ Kipling rises on the wings of 
prophecy, as Germany has already learned and other nations 
may learn. 

Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer, 

Making his supplication rose Adam-zad the Bear! 

Touched with pity and wonder I did not fire then— 

I have looked no more on women, I have walked no more with men. 


Nearer he tottered and nearer with paws like hands that pray— 
From brow to jaw that steel-shod paw it ripped my face away. 


Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard— 
Not for his ragings and roarings flinch ye from Adam-zad. 

But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near 


Over and over the story, ending as he began: 

There is no truce with Adam-sad, the Bear that walks like a man. 

Of the poets and poetry produced directly by the war I would 
gladly say and quote much. ‘Time forbids. I must say, however, 
that some of these verses stick persistently in my memory. 
Among these are Kipling’s “‘For All We Have and Are,” John 
McRae’s “In Flanders Fields,’’ Robert Service’s “‘Fleurette” and 
“Grand-pére,” Noyes’ “Kilmeny,” and Alan Seeger’s “ Rendez- 
vous.”” To make complete the application of that epigram of 
Dr. Johnson with which we started, one may add that by teach- 
ing these and other new poems we have an inspiring opportunity 
to make new things familiar. 

Ernst Lissauer’s “Hymn of Hate”’ is perhaps the most curi- 
ous and interesting poem produced by the war, if poem it can be 
called that poesy has none. It is really not a hymn of hate at 
all but a hymn of fear and admiration, those two sentiments 
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being, I take it, the chief ingredients of the complex psychological] 
state we call hatred. If it were worth translating, the task should 
be approached from this angle so as to bring out or at least suggest 
that more is said, not meant, than meets the eye. But Helen 
Gray Cone’s fine hymn of “‘ Love for England” is all the translation 
that we need, and this, I think, is well worth our attention. 

I hope that somebody will attack me because I have said 
nothing about our American poets. There are two reasons why 
I have said nothing about our American poets. There are two 
reasons why I have omitted them. In the first place their sym- 
pathy with freedom can be taken for granted, and in the second 
there is so much to be said on the subject that it is useless to 
begin at this time. The whole field is too close and too obvious 
for discussion. In Whitman and Lowel] alone there lie countless 
opportunities. Some Englishman ought to do with our poets 
what I have tried to do for theirs and thereby contribute his mite 
as I have sought to contribute mine to the world-wide union of 
the English-speaking peoples, for, truly conceived and rightly 
understood, their literature is all ours and ours is all theirs. And 
what enormous wealth each brings to the other! To paraphrase 


Jago: 
But he that borrows from me my good books 
Takes that which nowise doth impoverish me 
And makes him rich indeed! 


Let us therefore continue to drink deep at that fountain of spiri- 
tual refreshment which a certain great Englishman characterized 
three generations ago as a stronger tie than the bonds of 
consanguinity between the Mother Country and the great 
commonwealths of the Mississippi Valley. 


























AN EXPERIMENT IN SUPERVISED STUDY 





KATHERINE MORSE 
New York Training School for Teachers 





For the past two years the New York Training School for 
Teachers has been conducting an experiment in “ How to Study,” 
a topic concerning which much has been written and apparently 
little accomplished as yet, judging from the complaints made of 
college and high-schoal graduates by those who employ them. The 
people who seem to know how to study are those that have felt 
the “sting of the red-hot must” in regard to some necessity of their 
physical, mental, social, or financial well-being. With others the 
process is apt to be a perfunctory performance. How to antici- 
pate this “‘sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go,’’ and teach 
a few young people the factors of study if they have not hitherto 
learned them, is the object of our experiment. Our department of 
supervised study is called the Library-Laboratory; it includes as 
subjects for experiment the young women of the theory department 
and the fifth and sixth grades of the Model School; its plant is 
the school library with its adjoining classroom; and its procedure 
is somewhat as follows. 

Our fundamental idea is that the study which leads to progress 
does not necessarily demand an unusual mental endowment or intel- 
lectual development, but it does need scientific direction. Many 
of our students approach the crowded two-year Training-School 
course with apprehension at the ground to be covered and with little 
idea of economy of time. Many have not yet learned the chief 
factor in education—how to think. Their outside reading is apt 
to be of the “Snappy Stories’’ variety—a Chambers-McCutcheon- 
Rex Beach combination, temporarily titillating but permanently 
unsatisfying. So when they encounter the uncompromising fact 
that progress toward ‘“‘a job,” means, for one thing, thoughtful 
and organized study, they begin to deplore the size of the task or 
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else their own lack of ability to use forty-five-minute periods to 
the best advantage. Then they either make floundering but deter- 
mined efforts to learn how to read assigned matter intelligently, 
or else, owing possibly to the lack of success of our teaching, they 
continue the old course of temporary memorizing, sufficient unto 
the day being the evil thereof. The first thing we try to do in these 
classes, then, is to seek ideas regardless of the many or the few 
words in which they are expressed. The ideas come hesitatingly 
at first and vocabularies are crude and repetitious, but self- 
expression is insisted upon at every recitation. 

The entering students of the theory department meet for the 
course one hour a week. As a necessary introduction to all their 
work in the school, we devote about six weeks to the study of the 
library. Drill is given in the use of the card-catalogue, the picture 
collection, the magazine files, the Victrola as an educational device, 
etc. Dictionary and encyclopedia lessons follow. At this point 
we always find a great dearth of information about the dictionary. 
Few of our girls know even the correct titles of the great dictionaries, 
much less their publishers. They are as likely as not to allude to 
the ‘‘Webster-Standard”’ or the “Century-International.”’ A brief 
history of the English language sometimes helps to illuminate 
the dictionary lessons; often we make it pictorial, drawing on the 
board a river of English with many tributaries, or a tree with many 
branches. With the aid of the Century dictionary, Trench, and 
Greenough and Kittredge, interesting word-studies are found; 
and ‘‘assassin’’ and “‘bedlam” have been known to offer as much 
narrative interest as a short story. Next we take up problems 
dealing with the leading cyclopedias and special reference books. 
The physical book is carefully considered, bindings, types, paper, 
etc., being examined and compared. ‘The printed parts of the book 
follow, with special emphasis on the much-neglected preface and 
introduction. Prefaces and dedications of a literary flavor are some- 
times discovered, such delightful ones, for instance, as Stevenson 
wrote; and it is an interesting thing to find that the artist can 
combine charm with information even on the title-page of-a book. 
The difference between a table of contents and an index is another 
illuminating discovery, as is also the fact that a good table of 
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contents offers the best of facilities for quick review pending an 
examination. Barrett Wendell’s English Composition proves a 
bright and shining example of such a labor-saving device, as well 
as of a logical outline. 

Following the lessons on the use of the library we consider 
several helpful texts, such as McMurry’s How to Study, Whipple’s 
How to Study Effectively, and Swain’s How to Study. For the first 
few lessons it is necessary to show the students how to approach 
this new type of textbook. Most of them think they know how 
to study, and are surprised when we question their claim. We 
examine the preface until they can state briefly why the author 
wrote his book. We familiarize ourselves with the title-page until 
we can identify the book in more intelligent terms than ‘‘the thin 
brown book,”’ or the “‘large blue one.”” We go from topic to topic 
of the first chapter, almost from paragraph to paragraph, extracting 
the heart of it, continually summarizing as we go along, holding 
by one hand to what has preceded and reaching forward to what 
is coming. To prevent mind-wandering we note transitional 
phrases, and revert constantly to the chapter-heading. Unless 
this detailed procedure is followed a lot of time is wasted at the 
outset, for students unaided select the catchwords here and there 
as the main points to be noted. Untrained minds work very 
detachedly in considering non-narrative material. They have a 
way of selecting as its main feature the concrete examples that 
illustrate the text, as one picks out the raisins first in a cake; 
but they sometimes fail to link the illustrations to the fact they 
illustrate. They always cite, for instance, the man (in McMurry) 
who tried to match a sample for his wife, and the other one who 
fooled the exorbitant plumber; and I always ask, ‘‘What does the 
sample story prove? What has the plumber to do with your 
chapter-heading ?”’ Such grouping and eliminating processes have 
to be taught painstakingly when one is first reading expository 
material with or to pupils, even in a training school for teachers. 

Written summaries of chapters from the books referred to or 
from others are occasionally required in fifteen-minute tests. At 
this point the student usually treats the first two pages of a thirty- 
page chapter elaborately—then peters out. Three pages seem the 
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limit of the beginning student’s unaided concentration upon the 
sort of reading mentioned; seldom does she cover the main heads of 
a chapter in a fifteen-minute test. Technical errors on the papers 
are incidentally considered as material for review lessons in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and spelling; often the best and the worst 
ones are mimeographed in order that written criticisms may be 
made in class. Next term we expect to throw such work upon a 
screen, for still greater effectiveness in correction of errors. 

Digests of good magazine articles from our well-stocked peri- 
odical racks are required occasionally, for the sake of drill in oral 
presentation, in extracting the kernel from the reading, and in 
judging of the value of the article as far as the student’s experi- 
ence permits. These articles also offer many good suggestions 
for lesson plans, as well as valuable information on current educa- 
tional movements. Recently we gathered all the available material 
‘ in the library, from new books and recent periodicals, on the subject 
of “The Socialized Recitation.’’ The exercise was suggested by 
a casual remark from a critic teacher to the effect that she was con- 
sidering that topic with her pupil-teachers and needed references. 
We immediately ‘‘got busy”’ in our study-classes and met her 
need. This incident shows, by the way, how helpful the suggestions 
are from all the departments in the school in making our work vital. 

Later in the term a book is assigned, chapter by chapter, for 
individual reports; usually this is the unfinished portion of the 
McMurry or some other above-mentioned text. By this time we 
expect to get a logical and coherent summary in four or five min- 
utes; sometimes the result is still slip-shod and ramshackle, as it 
was in the beginning; often it is compact and effective. Occasion- 
ally lively arguments ensue, as the speaker supplements the text 
by an excursion into bypaths of her own experience, and tongues are 
loosed in well-tested and comfortable vernacular during the heat 
of controversy. It must be borne in mind here that this drill in 
frequent summarizing is a great deal like the scales in music; 
we are doing a rather mechanical thing in order to play a finer 
piece more skilfully. 

The later lessons in the term deal with the student’s ability 
to read rapidly and understandingly some short classic in English 
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literature, preferably an essay or a poem, with the idea of presenting 
it to the class. Many “masterpieces’’ stand most of the year 
gathering innocuous dust upon our library shelves, and any at- 
tempts at propaganda on their behalf are met with the reproachful 
cry, ““But we haven’t time to read them!”’ Hence extraordinary 
measures have to be taken to ensure the perpetuation of these 
deathless records in the hearts of our future teachers. The word 
“classic,’’ moreover, is often the signal for a bored drooping of the 
eyelids. But of course there are many aspiring girls who feel 
a real hunger and thirst after righteousness in matters literary, 
and who only need to be shown what and how to read in their 
few moments of leisure. Our problem with many others is to 
present the “eternal interestingness of life’? which the master- 
pieces of literature have preserved, in spite of their alarming vocabu- 
laries and unusual sentence-structure. After a brief consideration 
of what a classic is and what it is not, and why we don’t always 
thrill over one as we do over Robert Chambers, and the possibility 
that it may not be the fault of the classic, we valiantly assail one 
together with the hope that we will not succeed in making a dreary 
memory of it for all time to come. We may read the beginning of 
an essay of Carlyle, for example, for the first half-hour in silence, 
occasionally mentioning salient features, striking phrases, and main 
topics. We then halt for the slow readers and restrain the rapid 
ones by summarizing topically, by pausing upon a fine passage, 
or looking ahead to see what must inevitably follow from what has 
been read. Perhaps our choice has been the first chapter of Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, which we soon find to be as vital today as when 
it came white-hot from Carlyle’s flashing mind. That is why it 
is a classic. At the end of the period we apply one of our prin- 
ciples of study by asking, What was the specific purpose in reading 
this essay? The answer may be that we want to know, if we did 
not know before, why this is considered one of “the best things that 
has been thought and said in the world.’”’ Perhaps we have been 
wakened to some sense of our meager vocabulary, of our need of 
background as part of the teaching equipment; often it is said 
that we are reading this essay from the sheer love of good literature 
and that we rejoice because we have a time set apart in the busy 
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day to cultivate it; occasionally, just because the instructor has 
assigned it. Incidentally, I may say that no definite preparation 
of this part of the work is assigned; that is part of the experiment. 
Better results come if we say, ‘You know that this reading is 
worth while; read as much as you can before next meeting. If 
you cannot read at all, honestly tell why.”’ We find that a few 
will read the entire essay before the following meeting; they are 
the ones who are stimulated. Others mean well, but the fowls of 
the air come and pick up the good seed; some are not sufficiently 
interested as yet. The time factor always takes care of itself; 
time can be found for the thing they really want to do. 

Again the students may choose from a list of short readings which 
is given, or may take others which the list suggests. The reports 
are given orally, sometimes from notes, preferably without them. 
We like to have the author’s own flavor, if possible in these résumés 
—the humor of Irving, the whimsicality of Lamb, the grace of 
Stevenson. The class is apt to be very critical by this time, and 
it is not an easy thing to stand and deliver upon such an occasion. 

When in the course of the work the students ask where to begin 
a systematic reading of worth-while books, being appalled at the 
size of the field, we try to make them realize that literature is a 
whole, a circle, and that one may break in anywhere on the circum- 
ference. Just to begin is the thing. Pick up anything that jumps 
out at you from a shelf—but finish it. Then think it over well and 
be able to tell what you have found in it to someone else. We 
laugh a great deal over the matter of the patient interlocutor, one’s 
friends being as a rule notably poor listeners. 

We believe we are making some progress along this literary 
bypath of our course in supervised study. Certainly the library 
instructor is the richer for many enjoyable talks with students about 
the books they are just discovering. The main object of the work, 
it must not be forgotten, is to teach the girls how to economize 
time and effort in covering the ground in their brief two-year course, 
but we are also hoping to lay a foundation for future individual 
effort as well as to guide them in teaching children how to study. 

On Wednesdays when our pupil-teachers return for instruction, 
one class of Seniors has been making a short survey of current 
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poetry; another has been studying plays. These last did some 
original exercises in dramatization. The lovely myth of Ceres 
and Triptolemus was written in dialogue by one group and tried 
out informally with some children of the Model School. Some 
Junior girls tried a similar experiment with Frank Stockton’s 
“Old Pipes and the Dryad,”’ as a result of investigation, in the 
supervised-study course of literature suitable for such a purpose. 
The result was a charming little pastoral accompanied by music 
and given by the fifth grade of the Model School in their morning 
assembly. 

As to our work with the Model School, we try to do in a simpler 
way with the children much the same type of thing that we are try- 
ing out with the older girls. We meet the sixth grade in the library 
once a week and teach them the use of reference books. They have 
problems to solve; they are allowed under direction to borrow 
books and to read in the library two days a week after school. 
The regular story-hour twice a month has been enjoyed by the chil- 
dren as well as by the older students to whom it offers a practical 
demonstration of this important branch of primary work. Here 
we utilize the Victrola and the beautiful Parrish pictures of myth 
and fairy tale. The story-tellers are our own teachers, occasional 
outsiders, and students from the classes in story-telling. 

At this point I fully realize what the reader would be justified 
in thinking: that I have said nothing new, am doing nothing very 
different from what many others are successfully accomplishing, 
and that the results are probably not within hailing distance of 
the ideal. You will tell me justly enough that our students do not 
use the dictionary very expertly, that they are neither skilful 
nor scholarly in finding references without help, nor do they give the 
gist of an article very lucidly at all times. But do they accomplish 
many other things satisfactorily in the brief two-year course? 
All we can do is to give them a push in the right direction. Many, 
if not most, of our girls feel, reasonably enough, that the chief 
duty of woman during these two years is to get ready for “License 
Number One,” and practical help in the economy of study periods 
is appreciated. Education for leisure is for the time a secondary 
consideration. Moreover, that is an idea that has to be imparted 
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“‘by slow degrees, by more and more, here a little and there a little’’; 
by means of music, pictures, a bookish atmosphere, and above all 
by personal contact with the right kind of teachers. It is a series 
of influences. ‘How to Study,’”’ then, presents more features 
after a two-year experiment than are observable on the surface, 


’ 


or were foreseen in its beginnings. Our discussions of “felt needs’ 
cover nearly every possibility in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath. True, results are slow in coming and time is fleeting; 
but we do see certain things emerging slowly in the Library- 
Laboratory in the last two years. We watch the girls rather closely 
as they come and go, and we note a growing desire for better books 
on the part of little Miss M, who in her first week of school asked 
where we kept those “classy stories’’ that had been recommended 
by her English teacher. We see Miss S concentrating better upon 
her nature-study assignment, after a few helps on the subject of 
mind-wandering during the laboratory period. The girls do know 
how to use the library with more dignity and dispatch than when 
they entered; they do summarize an article more lucidly. This 
slight growth in grace is by no means to be attributed to the 
supervised-study classes alone; it is due to the fine co-operative 
work of all departments. We are a sort of clearing house for 
results. We merely tie up a few threads as we see them dangling 
here and there; we try to unify the various interests and efforts 
encountered in the course of a busy week; we aim to keep the 
reading-room workable and harmonious; and we reap the benefits 
of the suggestion and help of teachers and students in our library- 
laboratory experiment. 




















THE MAKING OF A MODERN MINNESINGER! 


MRS. BERTHA FORBES HERRING 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


The minnesingers of old were naturally endowed artists, whose 
greatest joy was simple, free self-expression. They combined in 
their art of story-telling the arts of the dramatist and the actor, 
of the teacher and the historian. The minnesinger, in his simple 
fashion, carried to the people what today is provided by the theater, 
the lecture, the picture-theater, and the school. In this day of 
specialization the story-teller finds his field restricted. 

There are many kinds of modern-day story-tellers, impelled 
by various motives. For the purpose of this discussion I shall 
divide them into two main groups—the selfish and the altruistic, 
though of course the motives of each are always somewhat mixed. 

There is a mischievous type of people who would reap benefits 
without paying a legitimate price. Among these I must place the 
commercially minded, who would perform in public for the sake 
of the publicity and the financial return. This type is often stimu- 
lated to activity by moving-picture-theater managers, who seek 
to cater to the growing interest in the children’s story-hour. In 
order to add to the popularity of their places of amusement they 
would, if possible, adopt the methods resorted to by the kinder- 
gartens and the public libraries for educational purposes. I have 
been asked to furnish story-tellers for moving-picture-theater 
managers, who would capitalize the element of personal vanity in 
order to get this service for nothing. 

There are story-tellers who would entertain for the sake of the 
applause, with little thought of the effect of their entertainment 
upon the audience. 

Then there are the sentimentalists—people who have no love 
for the children, for sick people, for old people, nor for art or 


*Read before the Chicago Branch of the National Story-Tellers’ League, March 
4, 1916. 
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literature. But they have much leisure and few satisfactory 
avenues for self-expression. They must do something to gratify 
their desire for an outlet; so they tell stories. To such as these 
story-telling is a self-indulgence, not an art. 

The altruistic story-tellers are the mothers, the librarians, the 
teachers, and the social workers, who at the same time are serious 
students. It is the privilege of these and of the members of the 
Story-Tellers’ League to offset, so far as possible, the activities of 
the superficial story-tellers such as I have described, by developing 
in the community a realization of what story-telling may become 
in the hands of its scholarly and altruistic friends. 

It is not only in the cities but throughout the entire country 
that both children and young people are in need of uplift- 
ing recreation. Every home needs a story-teller—an intelligent, 
sympathetic, well-informed story-teller—to knit together the 
interests of the older and the younger children and those of the 
parents and children. I believe I have found one way to meet 
this need. 

Our young people of high-school age are all but bursting with 
pent-up emotion demanding expression. Students of this age have 
an imperative need to express their feelings. Through story- 
telling in the home, the club, the school, and the Sunday school 
they may be given an unparalleled opportunity for self-expression 
of a kind in which they may safely indulge. 

It is the aim of the oral-expression department of the Hyde 
Park High School to improve the speech and bearing of the young 
people who come within its sphere of influence. To accomplish 
this is a more serious problem than it would appear at first to be. 

Oral expression cannot be taught as an informational subject. 
It cannot be learned from textbooks. It is rather inspirational. 
Improvement in speech habits demands, first of all, an impelling 
motive sufficiently powerful to sustain one through long months of 
patient self-criticism and conscious constructive effort after the 
necessary information has been acquired. 

We see and read of the waywardness, rudeness, and general 
lack of kindliness on the part of our American young people in their 
home life. It seems not to be so generally known—at least we do 
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not sufficiently take into account the fact—that a large proportion 
of our more thoughtful young people are suffering from acute self- 
consciousness, as a result of thoughtless teasing, joking, and criti- 
cism which they encounter in the home. 

The mother of a clever little girl said to me one day, “I under- 
stand that my son has registered in one of your classes for oral 
expression. I cannot imagine why he did it, because he has no 
dramatic talent at all. His sister reads very well, but we always 
think it a joke when brother tries to read.” Is it surprising that 
this lad was self-conscious? We criticized him—the class and I 
—but always with the stated idea of helping him, and always with 
constructive suggestions as to how he might overcome his faults. 
In two semesters he became a very good reader, for, once freed from 
the fear of ridicule, he gave expression to a dramatic appreciation 
that was a surprise to everyone. 

A little girl who had been spontaneous and enthusiastic suddenly 
developed an unreasonable shyness and a reluctance to tell her 
stories. She confessed that her mother had recently told her that 
she ‘‘talked too much with her face’’; that as a little girl her 
manner had been satisfactory, but that now she must keep 
her face “‘more blank,’’ to use her own words. To the daughter 
this meant that she must smooth out all the lines of expression in 
her naturally responsive face. 

Another pupil compressed her lips primly over her teeth. I 
told her that all she needed to make her story-telling interesting 
was to relax her lips so that we might understand her better. After 
the class was dismissed she told me that when she was a baby 
her bones had been soft, and that in later years her teeth had been 
so defective that she had done her best to hide them, even from 
her family, who had unwittingly added to her suffering by teasing 
her because her teeth were small. I told her to banish from her 
mind the thought that there was anything unusual in their appear- 
ance. It was a great relief to her to be told that she was not 
miserably disfigured. 

After making allowance for an occasional case of abnormal 
self-pity, I am certain that much of the self-conscious misery of 
our young people could be avoided if grown people were more 
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considerate in refraining from criticizing or even mentioning un- 
avoidable personal peculiarities. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is not always in the home 
alone that the young people are hampered in the development of 
genuine and natural self-expression. Not seldom will the teacher 
herself be found contributing, all unconsciously, perhaps, to this 
lamentable condition. Pupils often shudder as they tell me of 
the sharpness and unforgiving spirit of this teacher, and the 
sarcastic speech of that one. I am sure both home and school 
are at times at fault. If the teacher is artificial, or unsympathetic, 
or lacking in spontaneity, how can it be expected that the young, 
untrained mind can be brought to cultivate and develop qualities 
which, although perhaps inherent, yet need sympathetic stimu- 
lation to bring them to fruition? That true sympathy, capable 
of adapting itself to meet the exigencies of each case, can work 
wonders in the plastic young material can be shown, I trust, by 
a few examples drawn from life. The desperate states of mind 
which these young performers pass through are merely phases of 
a temporary stress which tact can remove. One boy, in his search 
for an elusive word to express just what he had in mind, would 
frequently unbutton his coat in order that he might breathe more 
freely. Then he would unbutton his vest, and thrust his hands 
vigorously into his pockets, and search the faces of his audience 
for the word that would not come. When this search was finally 
rewarded (as it always was, if we were patient), he would quietly 
button up and proceed with his story. 

Another student, who was practicing for a public performance 
by telling her story to the class, astonished me by introducing a 
number of gestures. I had never had any occasion to speak of 
gestures, having waited, rather, for just such an unconscious effort, 
born of the intensity of the moment, before bringing up the subject 
for discussion. This pupil had been entirely unconscious of her 
effort at making gestures, and was very much astonished when I 
told her what she had done. 

A boy who was making his first appearance before the class 
blushed furiously, and then turned so white and looked so distressed, 
I really feared he was ill. He made a desperate effort to begin his 
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story; but his tongue was paralyzed, and finally with a look of 
unutterable relief he muttered, “‘I give it up,’’ and dropped into 
the nearest seat. After class I talked with him, making light of 
his fiasco, and advised that he prepare a short story for the next 
time. Soon after this he came to class, saying that he had a story 
prepared, and asked that I be sure to call on him. I did so, and 
he told an Aesop’s Fable. His next effort was a fairy tale, and his 
third a Greek myth. This increasing ambition was due to his 
rapidly growing self-confidence. He had won a great spiritual 
victory, and thereafter was quite at his ease. 

From the beginning of his work with me the student is taught 
that his first concern is the pleasure and profit of his audience. 
The technique of speech is taught incidentally, as a means of 
helping the student to accomplish this. 

At the Hyde Park High School, classes in story-telling grew 
out of a desire on the part of the pupils to do something interesting 
that should be different from the oral work in their English classes. 
Teachers in the grammar schools use the story-telling method in 
the teaching of literature and history, and the enthusiasm with 
which the pupils tell about this work is evidence of its success. 

When a pupil leaves the grammar school and enters the high 
school he finds a radical change in the attitude of the teacher 
toward her pupils. He is thrown more completely upon his own 
resources. It is expected that his interest in the tasks assigned 
and his sense of duty (or the persuasive powers of his parents) 
will be incentives powerful enough to keep up his courage, no matter 
how dreary the work may be. 

Ask the pupils why they fail in English in the high school, 
and many will say, “‘Because the teacher did not make it inter- 
esting.” What they really want now, to make the work interesting, 
is not more story-telling by the teacher, but a greater opportunity 
for self-expression. It is as difficult and unsatisfactory for the 
average student to express himself naturally in writing as it is 
for a fish to fly, although some do accomplish it occasionally when 
they feel frisky. In story-telling I turn the pupils loose, within 
bounds, and try to give them a chance for spontaneous self-expres- 
sion. I never assign a lesson, except to say, ‘‘ Always have a story 
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ready.” I never insist that a pupil /el/ a story. In fact, I refuse 
to let him do so unless he has found one that he likes and that he 
thinks will interest the class and that he has prepared and wants 
to tell. 

I do everything I can to stimulate a desire to tell stories to 
actual audiences not made up of schoolmates. As a result I 
have had boys telling stories to Sunday-school classes, to Boy 
Scout Societies, and to children in the home and in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The girls have been still more ambitious, and have prepared for 
more formidable efforts. Some of the more mature girls have 
tried their powers once a week on an audience of from twenty to 
eighty children, in one of the recreation-park libraries. One 
Senior girl prepared weekly programs for nine weeks in succession. 
The only reward she expected for this service was the joy she 
found in pleasing the children. 

Thirty-five girls, in groups of two and three, provided a daily 
hour for stories and games at a neighborhood recreation center. 
In this group there were each day from twenty to thirty children 
under ten years of age. This was a difficult undertaking, because 
the children were as restless as butterflies, and had to be taught to 
sit still and listen. The girls learned at once that the only effectual 
appeal was that of the story. A command to be obeyed was of 
no avail. When interest in the story did not hold these children, 
they slipped from their chairs and flitted away without ceremony. 

The Sunday schools and Christian Endeavor Societies offer 
opportunities for some students. Several have visited hospitals 
and have been enthusiastic over the experience. Girls of seventeen 
are peculiarly susceptible to the appeal of the helpless sick children. 
To make the class practice contribute to this work, and to provide 
suitable material for it, it became necessary to control to some 
extent the sources from which pupils took their stories. 

My classes include pupils of such varied ages and temperaments 
that we cover the entire field of story literature in our search for 
material, leaving out only those subjects and authors which, to 
the children, carry some latent suggestion of school work. After 
trying various experiments, we are now collecting a library of our 
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own. Each pupil contributes the price he would pay for his own 
copy if the entire class bought and used the same book—an experi- 
ment that was tried with but little success. Because of the limited 
character of the material to be found in any one volume, the pupil 
frequently read the entire book in his search for a story that inter- 
ested him. Since the majority of the class had done the same thing 
by the time he told the story that he had selected, he addressed 
an audience whose interest was sated, and the bored expression of 
his classmates was enough to dampen the ardor of the most enthusi- 
astic member of the class. The story-telling classes contain more 
than a hundred pupils each semester. There is now available, 
for the use of each one of these pupils, who has contributed only the 
cost of a single volume, a carefully selected library of more than 200 
volumes of the best short stories, including folk tales, fairy tales, 
and myths of many nations, and many volumes of the classic 
short stories for older people. The members of the story-telling 
classes are permitted to exchange books as frequently as they like. 
At first each pupil avails himself of this privilege to the utmost. 
A careful record is kept of all these exchanges. The final choice 
of each student is thus indicative of his temperament and the stages 
of his intellectual development. He thus gets hold of the kind of 
intellectual food suited to his appetite and powers of assimilation, 
which is not always the case in his study of literature in the English 
classes, where much of the material given him as a matter of 
course is beyond his comprehension. 

We discuss the types of stories suited to children of different 
ages and temperaments, and the question of selecting stories within 
the understanding of children brought up in various environ- 
ments. 

Some pupils scorn children’s stories and use the great master- 
pieces of short-story fiction. These are more difficult to prepare, 
because they must be condensed, and in many cases they lose their 
literary charm in the process. I do everything I can think of to 
stimulate a search for new stories, and refuse to listen to stories 
that have only been heard by the pupil, because I believe that: much 
of the value of the work lies in the close reading one must do to 
find a suitable story and commit its salient features to memory. 
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The same objection applies to permitting the student to describe 
events which he has seen depicted in the moving-picture shows. 
By permitting pupils to choose their own stories their voluntary 
interest in telling the story is secured, and they read widely in their 
search for something which really appeals to them. The pupil 
thus enters the great field of story literature by the portal most 
attractive to him. By encouraging students to tell stories outside 
of school, an actual connection is established between their life 
outside and the thing learned in school. 

I had the pleasure of helping a seventeen-year-old boy in one of 
my classes to provide a series of interesting books for his thirteen- 
year-old brother to read. The younger brother did not like to 
read, and did not want to spend his evenings at home. The older 
brother had burdened himself with a paternal responsibility for 
his welfare. The last report I had was to the effect that the lad 
was developing an insatiable appetite for stories of adventure, and 
had just finished the second volume of Charles Reade’s long story, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, and was ready for something more. 

That the parents are interested in this work is evidenced by the 
number of fathers and mothers who take the time to select and 
bring home new and interesting books as rewards and surprises 
for the ambitious performers. One eighteen-year-old girl came 
dancing into my room one day, proclaiming with childish joy that 
her father had brought her three lovely fairy-story books the night 
before. This father, a busy lawyer, had taken the time to do this 
because he believed in the wholesomeness of his daughter’s enthusi- 
asm for story-telling. 

Students of high-school age are old enough to wish to be inde- 
pendent of the authority and advice of older people. I believe 
that we cannot teach them too soon that if they are to be self- 
directing they must study their problem with all the intelligence 
they can bring to bear upon it. While self-analysis may be, and 
is, a dangerous practice, when unintelligently practiced, we know 
that the young people wii assert themselves, and they need to be 
taught a method of intellectual analysis that will help them to realize 
that conclusions attained by such a means are, notwithstanding 
their inexperience, likely to be safer than those based’on feelings 
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alone. I believe that the exercise of trying to stir the interest of an 
audience, and then saying to one’s self, ‘‘ Now, how did I do it?” 
or ‘‘What should I have done ?”’ is a good thing, and will lead in the 
long run to a wholesome self-analysis which in its turn will lead 
to a safe self-direction. The struggle to overcome embarrassment 
is forgotten when the student can be brought to study his audience 
while he tells a story. The thought that he must be on the watch 
for evidence of lack of interest comes to occupy all the attention 
not required to recall the story, and fear is forgotten. 

I try to have students realize that they must win the sympathy 
of the audience addressed. An audience will at first give its 
attention expectantly, but the speaker must win and hold its 
sympathy if the attention is to continue. 

I try to have my students appreciate the fact that if they cannot 
add something of reality, of clearness, vividness, and charm to 
the story in the telling, they have no legitimate excuse for taking 
the time of any audience that could save time by reading for itself. 

In all this variety of considerations I do not forget, nor do I let 
the pupils forget, that our primary purpose is to become effective 
and pleasing in speech, and gracious and well-poised in manner, 
and that we must be sincere in our desire to give pleasure; other- 
wise we merely waste the time of our hearers in order to satisfy 
our own egotism. 

My purpose is not to produce parlor entertainers, nor pro- 
fessional story-tellers. Some students, indeed, aspire to be both, 
and some are led into library and kindergarten work, as the result 
of the new interest and a realization of its possibilities. My 
purpose, however, is to free students from self-consciousness through 
story-telling; to help them develop the poise we Americans are 
said to lack; and to introduce them to the real happiness that 
comes from giving pleasure to others. What the children want is 
the story. Story-tellers need only to be simple and sincere to 
satisfy the child; but for their own satisfaction they must not be 
content with a low grade of scholarship, or with a cramped, un- 
sympathetic manner of displaying it. A beautiful story is a work 
of art, depicting some phase of life and truth, and for its adequate 
expression there is required an exquisite technique. Nothing 
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fine can be considered wasted if it is given toa hungry child. What- 
ever we are—whether stiff and unyielding, soft and sentimental, 
intellectual or emotional—we must express ourselves. If in doing 
this we are to do more than merely to express what we wish we 
were, the change must first come from within. It is futile to hope 
that a manner of expression can be assumed which will successfully 
mask our real selves, except for the moment perhaps. We must 
respect individuality and seek to develop its most effective 
expression, rather than slavishly to imitate anything or anybody. 
Much of the needless friction of life would be avoided if we 
could, with dignity and self-respect, accept ourselves and make the 
best of it. 

I believe it is a valuable thing that the spiritual victory over 
unreasonable fear and ridicule should be won in youth. Much 
of the affectation which we see in grown people is due to an un- 
reasonable humility, or perhaps it would be better named if we 
called it lack of respect for one’s own individuality. 

My pupils frequently want me to show them how to read, or 
to show them how to tell a given story. I sometimes do it for them, 
saying afterwards, ‘‘Now you do it.’’ Then I show them how 
unnatural it is for them to try to express themselves in the light 
of my understanding. When I ask, “What does it mean to you ?” 
“How do you feel about it ?”’ they invariably have ideas of their 
own which I hasten to show them are all they should hope to express 
unless they wish to be both artificial and insincere. 

I try to have my pupils realize that the accumulation of stories 
suitable for all kinds of occasions is the work of a lifetime, and not 
of a few days or weeks. 

I also try to have them realize a sense of responsibility toward 
the expectant children who are waiting for them. A failure to 
keep an appointment can be punished no more severely than by 
refusing to let the pupil have a second chance to disappoint the 
children. Our indifference to obligations undertaken, like our 
superficiality, is only one of our national shortcomings. We 
balk at nothing. Anything that will serve to throw us for a moment 
into the limelight; anything that will tend to bring us a little 
public applause, we are ready to undertake at a moment’s notice. 
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And so it is with the story-teller who reads as she runs, who learns 
her story on the way to its telling. 

Many people do not realize what it means to be really prepared 
for this work. Some, who should know better, seem to be satis- 
fied with the little they know, and have no scholarly interest in 
the best or the latest books on the subject. The whole truth is 
not to be found in any one book nor learned from any one teacher. 

4 One must be an investigator at heart, with an insatiable desire to 
know all that is available on the subject, and eager to learn from 
any and all sources. He must be an intelligent and enthusiastic 
experimenter, and must find a joy in regarding each new audience 
addressed as a new opportunity for honest and legitimate experi- 
ment. 

The world is full of people who must be shown how to do every 
new thing they undertake, and they look fearfully and disapprov- 
ingly at one who refuses to follow in the beaten path. Of all 
departments of life the educational world is the most hopelessly 
conservative. To succeed in convincing the pupil that spontaneity 
is higher and more commendable than conservatism and slavish 
adherence to convention is in itself a sufficient reward to the 
conscientious teacher. 

















AN UNFENCED CORNER OF THE SPELLING FIELD 


JOHN A. LESTER 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Everyone who has had to do with the writing of Freshmen and 
near-Freshmen knows that spelling must be taught continuously 
throughout the high school or the preparatory school. Whatever 
the proper time and place for this teaching may be in theory, we 
know that high-school graduates and college Freshmen are deficient 
in spelling. On the average, college candidates misspell more than 
one word in every hundred running words they write. One out of 
every six candidates for college cannot copy a sentence into an 


examination book without writing at least one word incorrectly." 
*Statistics from entrance examinations in English conducted by the College 
Board. 


The remedy in the high school and the preparatory school is, 
first, to call attention to the form of new words as they enter the 
students’ vocabulary, and secondly, to demand inflexibly absolute 
precision in the spelling of those words which exist in the high- 
school graduate’s vocabulary and which he most commonly mis- 
spells. These words are now known within fairly definite limits. 
For instance, misspellings of the 40 words which follow represent 
more than 27 per cent of the total misspellings in the examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination Board in English in the last 
six years. 


its modifies 

too don’t 
independent modifying 
together acknowledge 
believe extension 
dependent there 
committee acquaintance 
therefore occasionally 
pleasant complement 
principal occurred 


separate discipline 
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grammar referring 
o’clock benefit 
comparatively immediately 
possessive existence 
antecedent possession 
comma business 
their forty-four 
receive prophecy 
equipped principle 


In like manner 250 words represent 65 per cent of the total 
misspellings. In other words, the gravamen of this whole matter is 
so clearly reducible to definite limits as to make a high-school 
teacher who sets his boys and girls at large in the world to write 
occassion, dispair, independant, clearly chargeable with neglect of 
duty. 

When, however, all our lists are compiled and our students are 
habituated to them, there remain two fruitful causes of error which 
have been neglected. Modern spelling-books, some of them excel- 
lent compilations in other respects, agree in almost completely 
ignoring these two causes of error. And yet, out of every one 
hundred words misspelled by high-school graduates, almost exactly 
twenty are mistakes in possessives or in word-compounding. Of the 
two causes of error the latter is the more prevalent. 


POSSESSIVES 


These mistakes, as far as the work of college candidates is con- 
cerned, are caused in the main not by ignorance but by inaccuracy 
in writing the proper form of the word. The apostrophe is omitted 
or intruded just as the r is omitted in occurred and the a intruded in 
the past tense/ed. It is not that the rules for possessives have never 
been taught, but that they have not been sufficiently practiced. 
The remedy is patent. Either by sufficient written exercises, or 
preferably by the constant appearance of possessive forms in the 
dictation exercises which should accompany the work of instruction 
of spelling, the student should be given the ability to see as soon as 
he has written it down that the word is wrong in form. Yet in 
five of the best eight modern spellers inspected, not a single pos- 
sessive occurs in any of the dictation exercises. 
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There is a more difficult matter. Of every ten words mis- 
spelled by college candidates, more than one is a mistake in word- 
compounding. No speller that I know of attempts to tackle the 
problem, and that is not surprising. To cover the subject of 
hyphenation with anything approaching completeness is impossible 
in school and wholly inadvisable. In one handbook for young 4 
writers there are stated twenty-four rules to govern hyphenation and 
in another eighteen. 
errors which college candidates actually make in the compounding 
of words and to consider how these common errors may be avoided. 


The student’s difficulty is not merely in deciding whether or 
not to put a hyphen between two words. He must decide whether 
to write them (1) separate, (2) with a hyphen, or (3) solid. In 
studying the mistakes in word-compounding in English papers of 
candidates for the College Entrance Examination Board examina- 
tions for the past six years, I classified all such mistakes as follows: 


QD pS 


A 
B. 
Cc 


The sum total of errors under Class I was slightly less than eight- 
een times as numerous as the total under Class II. In other words, 
the tendency to separate is nearly eighteen times stronger than the 
tendency to combine in students of the age of eighteen. Again, of the 
total number of mistakes of all kinds, whether of separation or of 


CLASS I. ERRORS OF SEPARATION f 


. Writing two words separate instead of solid. 
. Writing two words separate instead of with a hyphen. 
. Writing two words with a hyphen instead of solid. 


CLASS If. ERRORS OF UNIFICATION 


. Writing two words solid instead of separate. 
Writing two words with a hyphen instead of separate. 
. Writing two words solid instead of with a hyphen. 
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WORD-COMPOUNDING 


The best that can be done is to examine the 


MATERIAL 








unification, nearly 73 per cent were caused by the attempt to force a 


hyphen into a word which should be written solid. 
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REMEDY 


These facts should give pause to teachers who approach the 
question of word-compounding with a list of rules for writing the 
hyphen; for the student already writes the hyphen to an outrageous 
excess, and in three cases out of every four in which he writes it he 
is wrong. The teacher would bring his students more in line with 
modern usage and would reduce their errors of word-compounding 
very materially if instead of all rules for writing the hyphen he 
were to say to them, ‘When you are in doubt and feel inclined to 
join two words with a hyphen, don’t. When in doubt, write solid.” 

The nature and extent of error must be known before rules are 
deduced and presented. Only such rules and principles should be 
taught as will remove the errors prevailing. The following eleven 
directions for word-compounding are not theoretical rules but rather 
a classification of all the errors of word-compounding observed in 
the work of candidates for college. The examples given are, of 
course, selected because they are typical. Many instances can at 
once be thought of which will not fall in any of these eleven classes, 
and exceptions can be found to almost all of them; but they have 
this merit, that if followed they would obviate 95 per cent of 
mistakes which high-school graduates are actually making. It 
will be seen that the first six directions are aimed at the elimination 
of that intrusive hyphen which causes nearly three out of every 
four mistakes in word-compounding. 


1. Do not amputate prefixes: 

a: ahead, apiece 

after: afternoon, afterwards 
be: beside, between 

fore: foreman, forefather 
inter: intercollegiate, interscholastic 

mis: misspell, mistake 

out: outdoor, outskirts 

over: overboard, overestimate 

re: rearrange, review 

there: thereby, therein 

through, thorough: thoroughfare, throughout 
to: together, toward, today 

un: unnerved, unnecessary 

under: underneath, underhand 

where: whereas, wherewithal 











2. 


Io. 
It. 
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Write solid two nouns used together to make a third: 


battleship moonlight 
footprint workshop 
headmaster 


. Write solid any, every, no, some, when they are combined with -body, -thing, 


-where; but with one, to avoid putting two vowels together, write separate: 


anything something 
everywhere no one 
nobody some one 

. Write solid compound personal pronouns: 
itself themselves 
oneself 

. Write solid derivative prepositions: 
alongside upon 
into within 

. Write solid the following points of the compass and their derivatives: 
northeast southeast 
northwest southwest 
(northeaster) (southwesterly) 


. Write the hyphen with two or more words used together as a single adjec- 


tive preceding its noun: 
blood-red gray-haired 
gold-rimmed up-to-date 


. Write the hyphen in place of amd when you write a number: 


one hundred and twenty-one 
forty-four 


. Write the hyphen with se/f as a prefix: 


self-defense self-sacrifice 
self-evident 
Write the hyphen with good-bye, a contraction of God be wi’ you. 
Write separate: 


all right near by 
inasmuch as per cent 
in spite of 


This classification has been found of great value to students 
who in the past have looked in vain for a few clear and definite 
directions for hyphen-writing. Perhaps they may prove to others, 
as they have proved to me, a means of clearer delimitation of the 
spelling problem—a reclamation of that unfenced corner of the 
spelling field within which our flocks are to be pastured, forty 
feeding like one. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


“WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THIS?”: 


“What do you make of this?” Nothing, Mr. Editor. Nor can 
I perceive from the few words prefaced to his exhibit of questions and 
answers what the writer of the article expected to make of it. To me 
the tests seem futile. In another way they suggest that the author 
ought to be congratulated, for his class is delightfully healthy and 
normal. 

If he is troubled by the results, hasn’t he started on a wrong 
assumption? About the middle of June all through the Middle West 
boys from seventeen to eighteen years of age were graduated from 
sundry and divers high schools. They were boys in every sense of the 
word, just plain, hearty, wholesome boys. Then, lo and behold! 
About October 1, eighty-six of the number by chance, after a summer 
spent on the farm or in the store, on the tennis court or diamond, or 
in the swimming hole, enter a certain college and by some strange 
alchemy at once become men, “first-year men.” 

I shout with glee that my high-school boys do not know Masefield 
and Sudermann and Hauptmann and Amy Lowell, but do have as “‘fa- 
vorite poets” Riley and Longfellow and Tennyson and Wordsworth. If 
the first are essentials, aren’t you glad these men have escaped for at 
least six weeks? Why should boys whose favorite novelists are Lon- 
don, Wright, Dickens, Scott, and O. Henry, all voluminous writers 
with books in series (that delight of a reading boy), be expected to 
know the Greek dramatists, Chinese philosophers, Shakespearean char- 
acters outside the plays commonly found in a boy’s field, French 
sculptors, and expatriated American painters ? 

And their “‘awareness”! Why not test it in their own field? Is it 
to be shown by knowledge of the somewhat obscure Cadorna? Even 
the United States government was not sufficiently aware of him and 
his needs to aid his country efficiently in time to avert disaster. Suvla 
Bay? Perhaps if the writer had been aware of the correct spelling, 
the boys might have shown their awareness more frequently. Bolshe- 
viki? Who is aware of anything about these save their horrible, 


*See English Journal, January, 1919. 
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changing, growing menace? Sibert? Why not any other brigadier- 
general among the host of officers of an army of 2,000,000 men ? 

Why should these boys, suddenly translated into men, be expected 
to be reading within the first six weeks after the operation anything 
but their lessons and their required books ? 

But now that the writer has made his test what is he going to do? 
Will he build on the favorite poets already loved and connect their 
immortal beauty and their lofty idealism more closely to the daily lives 
of my boys? If so, God bless him! Will he drag my American boys, 
who love Riley and Longfellow, through the materialism of Sudermann 
and Hauptmann? If so, God forbid! Now that these boy-men are 
approaching more nearly the time of active participation in business 
and the affairs of citizenship, will he use their liking for Dickens, Harold 
Bell Wright, and Scott, and the Literary Digest and Saturday Evening 
Post to strengthen their perception of and grasp of the high ethical 
principles so necessary for genuine success in the fields of business and 
citizenship? If so, God speed! 

But let him look out, for the kind of investigation he has under- 
taken may very easily prove the equation “pep minus purpose equals 


iffle.”’ 
P A Hicu-ScHoo,t TEACHER 





THE EXAMINER’S CATECHISM 
B. PHILOSOPHY OF EXAMINING 


Are there irreconcilable differences between examinations given as exter- 
nal tests to satisfy interested authority and examinations given as means 
of growth and development ? 

Is it consistent with modern educational philosophy to continue tradi- 
tional systems of examinations, as commonly employed as a basis of pro- 
motions, in which pupils feel that they must pass set examinations at stated 
times or fail to maintain their places in the school ? 

What philosophical considerations seem to determine the purposes of 
examinations ? 

What are the most prominent motives that appeal to pupils who do their 
studying primarily with reference to final examinations ? 

What are some of the evil results of emphasis upon examinations as an 
incentive to study ? 

Within what limits is it true that under present systems of examining, 
teachers cannot get at the things most highly prized educationally—e.g., 
the effect of teaching upon the development of social attitudes or upon the 
establishment of specific habits ? 





Lew 
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Should examinations be made educative in the sense that they enable 
the student to test his own powers ? 

What can be done in giving examinations to interest pupils more in beat- 
ing their own records than in beating the records of others ? 

In what sense may examinations afford satisfaction to the thoughtful 
student who finds therein opportunity for new combinations of ideas ? 

Should examinations be made educational in the sense that they make 
the student conscious of the growing process? To what extent may they 
serve as opportunities for encouragement and enthusiasm ? 

Which is the more valid test, that of information or that of appreciation, 
in examinations on literature ? 

What are the most important moral effects, either good or bad, resulting 
from the traditional method of examining such as is commonly used as a basis 
of promotion in public schools and as a requirement for college entrance ? 





FOR THE POETRY STUDENT OF 2219 


The seminar of the literature department of some university is going 
to spend fruitful hours of delightful study in the year 2219 over the all- 
absorbing topic of the origin of the free-verse and similar movements 
which ruffled, even if they did not change, the current of poetic develop- 
ment in the first quarter of the twentieth century. Even as we have 
quarried in the private papers and correspondence of Elizabethans to 
puzzle-piece together the attempts of Gabriel Harvey and Sir Phillip 
Sidney to force classic quantitative measures upon English poetry, and 
as we spend days and time discussing what the lost poems of Spenser 
were about rather than reading the extant ones and appreciating them, 
so will graduate students of the later centuries dig up the files of our 
present-day periodicals to learn, if possible, who started it all. 

So far it has been proved satisfactorily, I believe, that the translators 
of the Bible, and Shakespeare, Carlyle, Meredith, Hunt, Ruskin, and 
Conrad all knew the secret of cadence and therefore were innocently 
guilty of free verse, not having courage, or cleverness, or eccentricity, 
to print it as such. One wonders whether it might not be proven that 
every writer of great prose has produced passages as beautiful and force- 
ful as those of any strenuous “wrighter”’ of a modern ejaculation. 

With delight such as that which surges over the discoverer of a banal 
college essay by Thoreau, or the candidate for the doctorate who chances 
to read upon an unrecorded early simile later dubbed Petrarchan, I 
chanced upon the possible though all-unknowing inventors of modern 
verse freedom, for there were two. 
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In the delightful extravaganza Troy Town, by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, whose present position as professor of English literature at the 
University of Cambridge corroborates, according to the tenets of schol- 
arly investigation, the view here adduced, Caleb, the masculine chaperon 
of the absent-minded hero, kills time on one occasion by relating how 
once and once only in his life he had fallen a victim to poetic composition. 
He and Joe Bonaday—Joe was a Barnstaple man—were working a 
smack around from Bristol—the Betsy Anne it was—when one August 
afternoon a dead calm fell. After they had sung hymns, and discussed 
and cussed the weather, Caleb suggested they make up poetry. Accord- 
ingly they retired, one forward, the other aft, until at the end of an hour 
time was called, and they met amidships. Caleb recited his: 


See her glidin’ dro’ the water, 
Far, far, away! 
Many a true heart’s never to be found. 


“The last line alludes to my gal wot had recently e-loped with a 
Rooshan,” Caleb explained. 
Then Joe produced his effort. 


Fare thee well, Barnstaple steeple, 
Fare thee well, I say. 
Never shall I see thee, once agen, a long time ago. 


What an anthology of wavelets they might have gathered that 
afternoon! For they were just going to have another shy at it when the 
breeze set in. 

But why regret the songs that Sappho never sang! Read these two 
gems aloud as the Imagists insist, let the tongue caress the cadences, 
dwell upon the spectrums they stipple upon the imagination. And you, 
scholar of the future, look not with too disdainful eye upon such humble 
beginnings of such mighty disturbances as you are investigating. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
St. Louis. Mo. 























EDITORIAL 





“PREDIGESTED” VERSUS “SOCIALIZED” COURSES 


As evidenced more and more in recent articles and addresses, 
some impatience is developing between defenders of high-school 
reading courses in “‘classics”’ and advocates of high-school reading 
courses in ‘‘modern literature,” especially fiction, on the familiar 
grounds that the first lacks interest and the second value. But 
wherefore these internal dissensions when all forces and energies 
should be combined against error approaching from without, and 
threatening the utter destruction of all reading of literature 
because it isn’t “practical’”’ or “‘ vocational” or whatever it ought 
to be to increase the dollar-earning capacity of the reader! In 
every dispute between the well-meaning there is usually a middle 
way that is also the right way upon which both parties to the 
controversy may agree. 

Why should not a high-school reading course begin with 
“modern literature, especially fiction,” for the sufficient reason 
that the members of the class are reading fiction already and 
enjoying it? Why should they not, then, be led to discover dif- 
ferences between works of fiction, and that some are more enjoy- 
able and in certain respects “better” than others? (Words in 
quotation marks are words which everybody uses and no two 
persons use with the same meaning.) Why should they not 
develop a desire to discover for themselves why some books are 
supposed to be better than others; and why should they not 
themselves elect at least some of the books to be examined, if 
not all of them? Why should not this desire presently lead them 
to examine books that are not fiction, and even books that are 
commonly called “‘classics,” if only te determine why they are so 
called, and whether or not they really have any claim to considera- 
tion because of interest or quality? Under wise and sympathetic 
leadership, may not a class easily be brought to shape for itself a 
much stronger and more systematic course than anybody would . 
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dare to “prescribe”’ for it, provided only that it does not “have”’ 
to take it ? : 

Is it not as fair to question the wisdom of the traditional prac- 
tice of forcing a class over a predetermined reading course as it is to 
question the sanity of letting it read what it pleases without direc- 
tion or suggestion? Will not any class readily respond to sym- 
pathetic counsel if allowed to exercise its own volition in acting 
upon it? If requested to co-operate in making its own reading 4 
course, the desired ends fully explained and inevitable variations 
in taste allowed for, will it not gladly enter into experiments just 
to see how they will work out, even perhaps to making gingerly 
examination of a “Speech on Conciliation”? Will not every mem- 
ber of it join heartily in the community effort to test, broaden, 
improve its own literary appreciation and understanding, and will 
it not find many things good even though they used to be on the 
“required”’ list, and likable because nobody is trying either to 
coax or compel liking? Best of all, will not every member of that 
class have developed initiative, confidence, and strength ? 

A predetermined dietetic or literary curriculum, however abso- 
lutely and scientifically correct it may be for the average human 
being, cannot often, if ever, be the best for any individual, because 
there is no such thing as an “average” individual. Neither is it 
healthful for the individual to be guided solely by the promptings 
of casual or disordered appetite. The thing for him to do is to 
study the philosophy of diet and in accordance with it to be willing 
to try at least once anything recommended, and so to find out 
what really is good for him. If he is young enough will he not 
enjoy the experimenting if judiciously directed? When he does 
find out what is good for him will he not almost infallibly ‘‘like 
it’’: and in the process of finding out will he not acquire power, 
taste, and initiative that will safeguard him and others all his 
life? Isn’t this the end of education, in diet, literature, and all 


other matters whatsoever ? 
E. M. H. 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION 


Because of the influenza epidemic last fall, all educational meetings 
in Kansas were omitted, and the work of the English Association was 
thereby seriously interrupted for the year, although the Executive 
Committee is making such progress as it can by correspondence. The 
energies of the Association are at present centered upon the effort toward 
making revision of all state courses of study in English from elementary 
schools to college; and one year ago an attempt was made to organize 
that work in three sections, one for colleges, one for secondary schools, 
and one for elementary schools. 

The secondary-school committee has made some progress and has 
made a brief preliminary report. The work of the elementary committee 
was entirely halted by the epidemic. The college section met at Emporia 
on March 29 to canvass the general situation and make plans for the 
continuance of its own part of the work, recognizing that whatever 
revision of college or high-school courses is made at the present time 
must be tentative, subject to change when the elementary courses have 
been worked out so that others may be built upon them as a foundation. 

The topics specifically discussed at the college meeting were the 
proper place of the general survey of English literature in the English 
curriculum, and the special ends and needs of college Freshman English 
composition. At the conclusion of the discussion the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this body a general survey course in the 
history of English literature should not be given earlier in the curriculum than 
the sophomore year in college. 

Resolved, That this body endorses the request made of the North Central 
Association by the National Council of Teachers of English that schools in 
which the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single teacher of English 
exceeds 100 be not accredited in English, and that the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies take further action at as early a date as seems 
expedient to reduce this maximum to 80, with due provision, as at present 
recommended, for necessary time for conference and theme-reading counted 
as teaching time. 
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For four years the Kansas Association has published an English 
Bulletin, issued four times a year, chiefly devoted, because its size is 
limited, to the transaction and discussion of Association business and the 
presentation of the reports of Association committees. To supplement 
the matter contained in the Bulletin, the Association by courtesy of the 
publishers furnished all the material for the May number of the Kansas 
Teacher, a monthly of from thirty to forty pages. The Association 
was reorganized under a new constitution last November, made neces- 
sary by a reorganization of the State Teachers’ Association; and its 
present plans contemplate a considerable enlargement of the Bulletin 
and of all other general activities. The Kansas English Association 
is one of the first to apply for representation upon the Board of Directors 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, in accordance with the 
amendment to the constitution of the National Council adopted at the 
Chicago meeting of February 27. 


THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Princeton University, Saturday, March 22, 19109. 
The attendance was small but enthusiastic and active. At the morning 
session Professor Morris W. Croll, of Princeton, spoke on “The Letter 
that Killeth.” He said, in summary, that there are two features of 
present-day English teaching which tend to make it mechanical and 
academic and remote from reality. The first is the teaching of composi- 
tion as a separate subject to be pursued for its own sake. There is 
perhaps an immediate efficiency in this method; but it tends to produce 
artificial writirig and the expression of second-hand or imitated ideas. 
The other is the shocking neglect, almost universal, it seems, of the oral 
beauty of poetry and prose. In this respect there is the most urgent 
need of reform. Training in reading aloud and the memorizing of lines 
and sentences are among the means by which it may be brought about. 

After luncheon in one of the new dining-halls, and some inspection 
of the college buildings, the members gathered for a round-table on the 
subject “The Uses and Ends of the Teaching of Literature.’’ Miss 
McNary, of Trenton State Normal School, gave a most interesting and 
helpful account of her use of English classics in awakening the intelligence 
and civic consciousness of her pupils. The president set forth a plan 
and appointed a committee for a new investigation of the conditions in 
the teaching of English in New Jersey. The work will be undertaken 
during the coming year. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


One of the most interesting meetings ever held by the West Virginia 
Council of Teachers of English took place at Fairmont, May 2, 3, in 
connection with an educational rally under the auspices of the Fairmont 
Normal School. As the chief speakers for the meeting Professor Walter 
Barnes, president of the Council, had secured Professor J. M. Grainger, 
head of the English department, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia, and Professor Howard R. Driggs, head of the English depart- 
ment, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Professor Grainger spoke upon “The Essentials in Elementary Eng- 
lish” and ‘Making the Composition Grades Count.” He developed 
an interesting scheme for the triple measurement of English themes. 
One grade is to be given to mechanical features, one for diction and 
sentence structure, and one for content and arrangement of ideas. 
Only by such a system, he stated, can an English theme be well graded. 
Professor Driggs discussed “Vitalizing Grammar,” ‘Team Work in 
Teaching English,” and “Measuring Results in Composition.” His 
plan for measuring results emphasized the vital things in composition. 
Previous attempts at tests and measurements had failed, he said, because 
they measured only the mechanical things and so emphasized correctness 
instead of real vitality of expression. The vital part of a composition 
may be tested by three questions: (1) “Does it move toward a goal in 
a business-like way?” (2) “‘Doesit have a convincing quality of tone ?” 
(3) “Does it have vividness?’’ Thus the standards of all really vital 
writing are applied as the test of the composition. 

At the morning session on Saturday, Professor David Dale Johnson, 
of West Virginia University, read a carefully prepared paper on “Can 
English Composition Be Taught?” He discussed the pupil, the method, 
and the result, in composition teaching. Miss Abigail Rowley, of Salem 
College, read a paper on “‘The Correlation of English with Other Sub- 
jects.” Her chief point was that the English teacher, unassisted by 
teachers of other subjects, must always be unsuccessful. The best 
instruction in English is secured by the use of subject-matter from 
history, science, etc., with careful instruction by the English teacher in 
the literary presentation of the material. Very interesting reports and 
experiments in English teaching were made, as follows: “Gradation 
of Selections of Literature,” Professor L. V. Cavins, West Virginia 
University; “The Grafton Plan for Separating the Two Branches of 
English,” Principal P. E. King, Grafton, West Virginia; ‘“‘ Better Speech 
Week at Fairmont Normal,’ Miss Flossie Brownlee; “The Printing 
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Press at Sutton High School,” Superintendent Lillian Compton; “An 
Experiment in Individual Reading in the Upper Grades,” Miss Daisy 
Watkins, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

At the Saturday afternoon session Professor W. H. Wilcox, head 
of the English department of Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West 
Virginia, discussed ‘‘ Matter and Method in Teaching Literature.”’ His 
plea was that greater emphasis should be placed upon the content of 
literature by both the teacher and the pupil. Too much attention has 
been devoted to the method of presentation of the ideas, as if that were 
the chief aim of literature. In the last paper of the session Profes- 
sor B. R. Cowgill, head of the English department, Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia, discussed “‘What Values Shall We Stress 
in Literature?’’ He emphasized the necessity of stress upon the 
emotional and aesthetic elements as the life-elements of literature. 

At the brief business meeting the officers of the Council were 
re-elected. Miss Mae Neptune, Miss Amy Riggle, and Miss Ella M. 
Turner were appointed a committee to co-operate with the committee 
of the National Council in the “American Speech Week”’ in the state, 
November 2-9, 1919. 





NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION IN 
LITERATURE 

A committee on certification in literature, composed of teachers in 
approved schools, met in Room 301 of the Education Building, Albany, 
on Friday evening and Saturday morning, April 18 and 19. Miss Anna 
Draime, Potsdam Normal, Dr. Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, Mr. E. B. Richards, Central High School, 
Syracuse, Mr. J. Stevens Kadesch, Albany High School, and Mr. R. T. 
Congdon and Mr. F. H. Bair, of the State Department of Education, 
comprise the committee. Mr. Bair acted as chairman of the meeting; 
Mr. Congdon was unable to be present. The whole situation of the 
certification plan was thoroughly discussed and the following measures 
were projected: 

Voted, To provide a detailed scheme for controlling and checking reading 
done under the syllabus plan for certification, under the following heads: 

A. Reading and study of literature in class. (Referred to Mr. Bair.) 

B. Supplementary reading. (Referred to Miss Draime for scheme for 
small schools. Referred to Mr. Kadesch for scheme for large schools.) 

Voted, To supplement the book lists appended to the syllabus, bringing 
them to date, and to provide for addenda annually for the guidance of English 
Teachers. (Referred to Mr. Richards.) 
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Voted, To formulate, for certified schools, a number of courses for the 
third and fourth years, as elective substitutions for the literature prescribed 
for those years in the syllabus, along the following lines: 


A. The Spirit of America: 

1. Fourth-year course, great American types in literature: the man of 
letters, the statesman, the man of action, the scholar, the humorist. (It 
is proposed to center the study, under these types, about one major 
figure—e.g., Lincoln, Emerson, Roosevelt, etc.—with committee reports 
or studies in less detail of other Americans in each category, allowing 
election in both major and minor studies, and perhaps an enveloping 
election of four of the five types.) (Referred to Dr. Miles.) 

2. Third-year course, genre pictures of the American spirit: New Eng- 
land, the South, the West, etc., in characteristic literature. (Referred 
to Miss Draime.) 

3. Possible third- or fourth-year course based on Dr. Neumann’s Teaching 
American Ideals through Literature. (Referred to Mr. Bair.) 


B. Third- or fourth-year course for vocational and industrial sections. 
(Referred to Mr. Bair.) 


C. Two courses, for third and fourth year, respectively. Studies in 
notable contemporary literature. (Referred to Mr. Kadesch.) 

Voted, To incorporate in the report of this committee the findings on 
school libraries and their relations to town libraries, of the committees now 
at work on that phase of the problem under Professor Abbott of Teachers 
College and Mr. Paul Paine of the New York State Library Association, in so 
far as cogent and available. 

Voted, To incorporate a plan for magazine and newspaper reading. 
(Referred to Mr. Bair, with the recommendation that Mr. Heydrick be 
asked to submit a plan.) 

Voted, That material under these heads be in Mr. Bair’s hands not later 
than June 1, and that the committee meet at the close of school for a final 
consideration and report. 

The meeting adjourned. 





EFFECTIVE BULLETINS 


Some very helpful advice about bulletin boards is contained in a 
recent circular of the Savings Division of the Treasury Department. 
First of all put your War Savings Bulletin Board into the care of a student 
committee. Then help them to make it attractive, readable, newsy, 
provocative. Cover a soft pine board with golden brown burlap or 
soft colored blotting paper and trust a good committee with a supply of 
thumb tacks to do the rest. Use poster effects, sometimes made of 
cut-outs from magazine covers. Use home-drawn cartoons, too. To 
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be read at all the lettering must be large enough to be readable at a dis- 
tance of five feet or more. If no letterer is at hand good capitals may 
be cut from advertisements. Such news as class and school reports, 
organization of clubs, announcement of meetings are proper bulletin- 
board news. Finally, provocative bulletins are those which set problems 
which pupils will be interested in working out, e.g., 


Can you write W.S.S. slogans ? 
Do you like this one? 

Save for a Sunny Opportunity 
Let us have a better one. 


The cause is worthy and the ideas effective. Use them now—and again 
for Better Speech Week. 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Teachers Interested in Speech Improvement: 

Will you not help us see to it that the subject of the national ob- 
servance of American Speech Week, November 2-8, 1919, is presented 
to every teachers’ institute during the summer and fall months? Will 
you not have reports of observances sent to us, and have posters con- 
tributed to our national exhibit? Will you keep our poster exhibit, 
which is in the hands of Miss Edith Erskine, Public Library, 
Chicago, traveling steadily (expenses of transportation, which are light, 
to be paid by the school in each case)? Will you not let us know if 
you are interested in having lecturers upon matters pertaining to 
speech? Finally, will you not advertise our “ Guide to American Speech 
Week,” which will be published in June (price, 25 cents) by the 


National Council ? 
CLARENCE STRATTON, 


Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chairman of Committee on Speech 
CLaupIA E. Crumpton, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


The National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech Dis- 
orders will have its summer meeting in Milwaukee, on July 4, as one 
of the affiliated societies of the National Education Association. Mem- 
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bers of the society and invited guests of prominence in the field of speech 
correction will address the Association. Anyone interested to receive 
an advanced program may do so by addressing the secretary, 
Miss Marguerite Franklin, 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE PERIODICALS 
HUMANISM IN ENGLISH AND THE PH.D. DEGREE 


Following its custom, the Nation (New York) publishes in the Spring 
Educational Supplement under date of Saturday, May 10, an important 
article dealing with college education. The theme in the present issue 
is “Reconstruction of the Ph.D. in English,” by Professor Norman 
Foerster, of the University of North Carolina, with the collaboration 
of Professor G. R. Elliott, of Bowdoin College. Professor Foerster 
points out the danger that the current of radicalism which is setting in 
may seriously injure our advanced college work in English without 
giving us something better in its place. We shall get not ordered prog- 
ress, but rampant Bolshevism. The “scientific oligarchy” now in 
control of the graduate work in English in our colleges has done and 
will continue to do a great service. Its rule is immeasurably to be pre- 
ferred to that of the dilettante. It is solid, honest, self-controlled, and 
thorough. It does not, however, recognize all of the needs to be served 
by graduate departments of English in our universities. In a word, it 
recognizes only one type of scholar, namely, the investigator. There is, 
however, and has always been, another, namely, the humanist, the 
student interested primarily not in sources nor in style, but in ideas. 
Such men, it is true, are rare at the present time in the graduate school. 
This is because the breed is not numerous and also because it is not 
attracted to the present offerings. What is needed is humanists in the 
graduate schools who will teach literature as literature. We already 
have a few and might reasonably develop more. Such men would 
direct the studies of candidates for the Ph.D. degree who would lay their 
stress primarily on wide and well-assimilated reading and the ability 
to think. A seminar for such students should be not scientific but 
critical. 

DIALECT NOTES 

The latest issue of Dialect Notes contains, as usual, a number of 
interesting collections of words gathered in different parts of the country 
or from different classes of our people. Miss Elsie Warnock, for example, 
contributes a list of terms of disparagement found in the dialect speech 
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of high-school pupils of California and New Mexico. Since the spring 
of 1914 she has been collecting such terms from her English classes. 
Pupils in the rhetoric work brought in lists of the terms which they had 
heard. The resulting collection was classified in accordance with the 
scheme used by Miss Gladys Hayden in a previous issue of Dialect 
Notes. These headings are as follows: compound nouns, monosyl- 
labic nouns, dissyllabic nouns, names of animals, birds, fish, fowl, insects, 
etc., noun phrases, objectives, and verbal expressions. 

The secretary of the Dialect Society announces the need of enlarged 
membership in order to provide support for the proposed dialect dic- 
tionary. Correspondence with regard to the dictionary is invited 
and may be addressed to Professor Percy W. Long, Warren House, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


In School and Society of April 26 will be found a brief discussion of 
educational aims by W. H. Pyle, professor of education in the University 
of Missouri. The article was called forth by two addresses at a recent 
convocation of an engineering school. The dean of the school and a 
visiting professor of philosophy both spoke on the new education, but 
from very different points of view. One emphasized efficiency and the 
other culture through the humanities. Professor Pyle believes these 
are partial views complementary to each other—both necessary to 
anything like an adequate interpretation of modern educational aims. 
These he would sum up in the general statement that the purpose of 
the schools is to prepare students both to make a living and to 
appreciate and enjoy life in the highest sort of way. Students, on 
the one hand, should gain a practical knowledge and adequate skill in 
control of the physical world about them, their own bodies, and the 
achievements of the past. On the other hand, they should enter into 
the heritage of literature, art, and music which genius has endowed us 
with. The pursuit of both of these aims requires that the pupil should 
study things outside the schoolroom rather more than things inside. It 
is in the world outside of the schoolroom in which the child must ulti- 
mately realize himself. 

SILENT READING - 

Recent numbers of the Elementary School Journal have contained a 
series of articles by Professor William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, on “Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis.” 
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The fourth and concluding article, which appears in the April number, 
is devoted mainly to a discussion of reading in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. The writer assumes that in the three preceding years the 
pupil has gained power to read fluently subject-matter of ordinary 
difficulty, such as untechnical articles in high-grade newspapers. There 
remains the question as to what object should be kept in view for the 
reading of the three succeeding years. A survey of the work done in 
the Indianapolis public schools seem to indicate that the pupils in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades at present are able to read aloud with 
as much facility as those in similar grades elsewhere. Their power of 
comprehension, however, is distinctly lower. This seems to argue for 
increased emphasis upon silent reading for the enlargement of experience. 
The problem is that of securing and using a variety of reading material 
with rich and useful content. Long narratives should be read quickly 
for the sake of the story. A given topic, such as patriotism, may be 
made the center of study and much reading from various sources be 
done with regard to it. Civic clubs may be organized to meet once a 
week, the members being required to choose selections appropriate. 
Magazine clubs may provide opportunity for the reading once a month 
of articles that seem worth while. In general, a variety of methods 
should be employed to concentrate attention on the content of what is 
read. Finally, progress in reading ability should be tested frequently 
in order to reveal to teachers the needs of individual pupils. 


STANDARD TESTS FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


It is apparently not widely known that Columbia College of Columbia 
University has instituted as an alternative method of admission a series 
of standard tests devised by Professor Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers 
College. These were originally tried out in four army cantonments. 
In general they are tests of mental alertness and power such as have for 
years been developing in psychological laboratories. In their inception 
they are based on an analysis of activities that the subjects are later to 
be required to do. Then they are standardized so that the relative 
difficulty of each detail is known. Finally, the results are compared 
with practical judgments such as are used in employing, approving, and 
promoting men. Whether these tests will prove as satisfactory for 
judging the fitness of candidates for admission to college as they have 
proved in grading the officers in the American army remains, of course, 
to be seen. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Examples of project-problem instruction will be found in Teaching, 
a journal published by the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas. This is Whole No. 45, dated February, 1919.—The Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., has performed a service in republish- 
ing a list of references on educational tests and measurements. This is 
Library Leaflet No. 2.—The Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, has issued part one of a Handbook of Simplified Spelling and 
the Movement to Improve It.—The latest bulletin of the Simplified 
Spelling Society of England contains a report of the annual meeting 
held at University College, London, on Thursday, January 2.—More 
than ordinary “interest attaches to a special number of the Kodak, the 
students’ paper of Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The issue for February 1919 was a Lowell centenary number and consists 
of a series of humorous papers prepared by the students in imitation of 
the well-known satires by James Russell Lowell.—The survey of the 
Gary public schools by the General Education Board, New York City, 
is appearing in eight parts. The general account by Abraham Flexner 
and Frank P. Bachman may be had on the payment of twenty-five 
cents.—Professor Frederick H. Koch, now of the University of North 
Carolina, is the author of The Rural Community Drama and The Dakota 
Playmakers, being accounts of dramas prepared and given under the 
author’s direction by students and others in North Dakota. The same 
writer, with the help of students of the University of North Dakota, 
prepared The Book of Shakespeare the Playmaker, which is published by 
the University.—Dr. John Dewey’s address on “ Vocational Education 
in the Light of the World War”’ has been issued by the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West, secretary, Leonard W. 
Whalstrom, Francis Parker School, Chicago.—The latest issue of Type 
Studies and Lesson Plans, by Charles A. McMurry, is entitled “A Health 
Program and Campaign against Tuberculosis.” Price ten cents. 
Address Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee.—The 
Committee on Special War Activities of the National Catholic War 
Council, 930, 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., has published a 
pamphlet on Social Reconstruction, being a general review of the prob- 
lems and survey of remedies by a committee of bishops.—Various 
pamphlets on the League of Nations may be obtained of the American 
Association for International Conciliation, 407 W. 117th Street, New 
York City.—A debate on “ Universal Military Training,” by Henry L. 
West, of the National Security League, and Charles T. Hellanan, of the 
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American Union Against Militarism, is reprinted in the Arbitrator, 
Box 42, Wall Street Station, New York City.—Bulletin No. 23 of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is entitled “Clothing for the 
Family.” Address the Board, Washington, D.C.—The Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City, has issued a study called 
“Music Moods, a Basis for Music Appreciation,” by Louis Mohler.— 
A section of the Syllabus for Secondary Schools prepared by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at Albany treats the commercial sub- 
jects, including business English—The Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association has begun the publication of a Quarterly Review. The busi- 


ness manager is.Mr. John P. Everett, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











A “Check List” of the Lake Edition 





Ward’s Sentence and Theme 
With Punctuation Leaves 


Lewis’ American Speech 


Newcomer-Andrews’ Twelve Cen- 
turies of English Poetry and 
Prose 

Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s Three 
Centuries of American Poetry 
and Prose 


Lake English Classics 


A first-year course in fundamentals. 


A “possible” book in oral composition. 


Consign the histories of literature to your 
reference shelves. Place these books in the 
hands of your third- and fourth-year pupils 
—a modern method. 


Now eighty-two volumes. 


Check this list before you make final arrangements for September classes 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO—623 South Wabash Avenue 





8 East 34th Street—NEW YORK 




















BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers. By M. A. DEWoLFE Howe. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. Pp. 106. $1.00. 


The Great Tradition. By Epwtn GREENLAW and JAMES Hotty HANForRD. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. Pp. 679. 
“‘A book of selections from English and American prose and poetry, illustrating 
the national ideals of freedom, faith, and conduct.” 


World War Issues and Ideals. By Morris EDMUND SPEARE and WALTER 
BLaKE Norris. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. 461. 
A textbook prepared to meet the demands of classes in war issues. Useful to all 
students of contemporary history and literature. 


National Governments and the World War. By Freperic A. Occ and CHARLES 
A. BEARD. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 603. $2.50. 
A scholarly presentation of the relations between government and well-being 
and a survey of changes due to the Great War. 


The American Spirit. Letters of Briggs Kilburn Adams, Lieutenant of the 
Royal Flying Corps. With a Preface by ArtHuR STANWOOD PIER. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1918. Pp. 103. 

Excellent reading for students of composition. 


Win the War for Permanent Peace. Addresses made at the National Con- 
vention of the League to Enforce Peace, in the City of Philadelphia, May 16 
and 17, 1918. New York: League to Enforce Peace, 70 Fifth Ave., 1918. 
Pp. 253. 

Teaching the Child Patriotism. By Kate Upson CLARK. Boston: Page Co., 
1918. Pp. 174. $1.00. 
A handbook for the parent and teacher. 

National Ideals and Problems. By MAURICE GARLAND FULTON. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. 415. 
A volume of selections. Much of the material is of recent authorship. 


The American Spirit: A Basis for World Democracy. Edited by PauL MONROE 
and Irvinc E. Mriier. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1918. Pp. 336. 

A classified collection of articles, poems, speeches, and excerpts setting forth the 
true nature and spirit of America. Suited for high school rather than for the elemen- 
tary school. The selections are excellent. 
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War Writing: A Handbook of Rhetoric with Specimens. By GARLAND GREEVER. 
New York: The Century Co., 1919. Pp. 383. 

An attempt to utilize current interests in the teaching of college composition. 

Democracy versus Autocracy. By KARL FREDERICK GEISER. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. 94. 

A comparative study of the governments in the World War. 

The Soldier’s Progress. From the War Letters of Carnegie Tech Men. Pitts- 
burgh: Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The Young American. By Harry Pratt Jupson. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill & Co., 1913. 

A new edition of a standard civic reader. 

I Am An American. By SARA CONE BRYANT. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1918. Pp. 1509. 

A simple reader in Americanism. 

President Wilson’s Addresses. Edited by GEORGE MCLEAN HarpPer. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 311. 

This collection begins with the inaugural in 1913 and is unusually complete. 

Bryce on American Democracy. Selections from “‘The American Common- 
wealth” and “‘The Hindrances to Good Citizenship.” Edited by MAURICE 
GARLAND Futon. New York: The Macmillan Co.,1919. Pp. 388. $0.32. 
Pocket Classics Series. 

Modern Americans: A Biographical School Reader for the Upper Grades. By 
CHESTER M. SANFORD and GRACE A. OWEN. Chicago: Laurel Book Co., 
1918. Pp. 208. $0.80. 

Exceedingly interesting and valuable. Presents Wilson, Edison, Roosevelt, 

Burbank, Willard, Lindsey, and eighteen others. 

Advertise! By E. Sampson. Illustrations by L. P. Butrerty. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. 247. 

A handbook by a practical advertising manager. 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools. By L. N. Fuint. New York: Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 72. $0.75. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. By Tuomas Harpy. New York: Harper Bros., 
1918. Pp. 475. $1.50. 

A charming but inexpensive edition in a new series of great novels. 

Twenty-two Essays of William Hazlitt. Selected and edited by ARTHUR BEATTY. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. 305. 

Latin Reader. By A.B.REYNOLDS. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. 340. 
Nature-study and easy stories for sight-reading during the first year of Latin. 

The Teacher, the School, and the Community. By Inez N. McFer. New York: 
American Book Co., 1918. Pp. 256. 


An excellent handbook for the teacher of a one-room school who is also a com- 
munity worker. 
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Human Conduct. By CHARLES CLINTON PETERS. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1918. Pp. 430. 
A course in philosophy, psychology, and ethics for high schools analogous to the 
newer courses in general science. 
Classroom Organization and Control. By J. B. SEaRs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 300. 
The aims of management, the pupils, methods, and standards by which to measure 
results. 
Selection and Organization of Materials for a Course in “ The Control of Conduct” 
for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES CLINTON PETERS. Spring City, Pa.: 
The Inter-Borough Press, 1918. Pp. 120. 


The Privilege of Education. By Grorce L. Jackson. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1918. Pp. 143. 
A history of educational extension. 

Recreation for Teachers. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1918. Pp. 288. $1.60. 
Full of concrete instances much needed. 

Stories for Every Holiday. By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1918. Pp. 277. $1.25. 
Twenty anniversaries are represented. 

Educating by Story-Telling. By KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 396. $1.60. 
A comprehensive treatise with an unusually complete bibliography. 

Our Home and Personal Duty—Young American Readers. By JANE EAYRE 


Fryer. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1918. 
One volume of a series of readers intended to develop civic ideals. Well 


illustrated. 

The Home and Country Readers. Book Four. By Mary A. LAseLtte. With 
a Foreword by Dr. FRANK E. SPAULDING. Boston: Little Brown and Co., 
1918. Pp. 356. $0.65. 

Insect Adventures. By J. HENRI FABRE. Retold for Young People by LovIse 
Seymour HassBrovuck. Illustrated by Exttas GoLpBEerG. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 287. 

After the manner of Burroughs. Very readable. 

The Influence of French Literature on Europe. By EMELINE M. JENSEN. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 132. $1.00. 

The French Blood in America. By Lucian J. Fospicx. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1919. Pp. 448. $2.50. 

An impressive showing for the Huguenot influence in America. 
The Agricultural Papers of George Washington. By WALTER EDWIN BROOKE. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 145. $1.50. 
























American Authorship of the Present Day 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 


Canteen Classics—Rhymes of the K. P. B 
Poet Lore Co., 1918. Pp. 45. 





The American Language: A Preliminary 


A. Knopf, 1919. Pp. 374. $4.00. 
The result of extensive observation by the 


Phonetic Alphabet is used. 


Jr. New York: Oxford University P 


A treatise, with numerous illustrations. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 


world.” 





BOOK NOTICES 399 


(since 1890). By T. E. RANKIN. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 1918. Pp. 121. 


Patience. A West Midland Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 
Hartley Bateson. Second edition, recast and partly re-written. New 


Pp. 77. $1.60. 
y ALFRED Eccers. Boston: The 


English Literature during the Last Half Century. By Joun W. CUNLIFFE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 315. $2.00. 
Eleven greater British writers are presented and in addition sketches of the Irish 
movement, the “‘new poetry,” and the “‘new novelists.” 


Inquiry into the Development of 


English in the United States. By H. L. MENCKEN. New York: Alfred 


editor of a popular magazine. 


Pronunciation of Standard English in America. By GEORGE PHILIP KRaAppP. 
') New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 235. $1.50. 
A systematic treatment of the sounds of American speech. The International 


Modern Punctuation: Its Utilities and Conventions. By GrorcE SUMMEY, 


ress, 1919. Pp. 265. $1.50. 


The Writing of English. By JoHN MATTHEWS MANLY and EpitTH RICKERT. 


Pp. 509. 


A very unconventional course in writing—writing only—for college Freshmen. 
War Aims and Peace Ideals. Edited by TUCKER BROOKE and HENRY SEIDEL. 

New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 264. $1.80. 

“Selections in prose and verse illustrating the aspirations of the modern 








TEACHERS 
WANTED 


College graduates only, except in voca- 
tional field. Best places. All states. 
Established eighteen years. Get details. 


(PECALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BURFAU 


216-18 Nicholas Building, St. Louis, Missouri 




















NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 


THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 





Write immediately for free circular 


BOISE - - - IDAHO 





























The School Review 


A High-school journal, published on the first of each month 
except July and August. $1.50 a year 


Now in its XXVII Volume 


ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 
Geometry by Analysis. H. O. BARnes, Springfield, Illinois. 
Morals by Rote? WortH McC ture, Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington. 


Concrete Geometry in the Junior High School. W.H. FLETCHER, Norma! School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

The Technique of Supervising High-School Practise Teaching. Witiiam S. Gray, 
University of Chicago. 


The Elementary School Journal 


A journal of elementary education, published on the fifteenth of each 
month except July and August. $1.50 a year 


Now in its XIX Volume 


ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 


An Experimental Evaluation of Method of Spelling. Laura Zirpes, University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Remaining Errors in Measures of Retardation. Davi SPENCE HILL, University of Illinois, 


Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis, V. JoHN FRANKLIN Bossrtt, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 


An Experiment in Column Versus Dictation Spelling. R. V. Hunxins, Superintendent, 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. 


Supplementary Educational 
Monographs 


Volumes of scientific and historical studies published at irregular inter- 
vals. Each study ranges from 50 to 200 pages. A volume 
approximates 900 pages. $4.50 per volume 
Volumes II and III appearing simultaneously. Write for prospectus 





THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 




















